





Chats With the Editor 
The Lost Paddle 


It was with some fearfulness that 
Larry held a canoe close up against a pier 
one afternoon not long ago while two of 
his friends climbed nervously into it. 

Then he held another canoe steady while 
two more friends got into that. 

The reason for the nervousness was that 
none of these four friends had ever been in 
a canoe before, and because they had read 
so many tales of canoes that turned over, 
they were sure they were going to be 
dumped into the water the moment they 
cast off from shore. 

No one worried about the paddles. How 
little they knew of the future! 

Up the canal they started. And Larry’s 
friends were relieved to find that the canoes 
didn’t turn over after all! 

But what a time they had trying to steer! 
The hardest thing of all was to go straight. 
First they would go into one bank, then 
into the other! It was the funniest thing 
to watch! 

The plan was to go up the canal about 
a mile and a half, to a place where there 
were some tables, and have a picnic. The 
food was loaded into Larry’s canoe. 

They had gone about halfway when a 
storm came up. There was a bridge ahead 
that would protect them—if only they could 
reach it. But Larry soon saw that his zig- 
zagging friends would never reach it in 
time. He told them to steer for the bank and 
get out. Then everyone ran madly along the 
path to the bridge. 

As they went, one of them shouted, “I 
saw a paddle floating down the canal.” 

It was fifteen minutes before the storm 
let up. Returning to the canoes, Larry dis- 
covered that it was his paddle that had 
floated away. 

Fortunately, he had a spare with him. 
Should he hunt the lost one? He would have 
to pay for it if he didn’t find it. Any delay 
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would make it harder to find. But if he 
looked for it now, the picnic would be 
ruined. He decided to go on with his 
friends. 

They had a lovely time. The sun was 
shining again. As they came back down 
the canal, a mist was rising off the water, 
birds were skimming low, hunting their 
evening meal, and all was calm and peace- 
ful. Larry’s friends were controlling their 
canoes much better now, and he had 
work to keep up with them. 

As he came near to where the paddle was 
lost, unpleasant thoughts stirred his mind. 
Paddles don’t come free, and he didn’t know 
how many dollars this one would cost. Was 
there any chance at all he would find it? 
Not much! More than likely it had gone on 
down the canal, or someone had seen it and 
taken it home with him. 

He would keep his eyes open anyway, he 
decided, and just hope he had enough 
money on him to pay the bill. 

And then, wonder of wonders, there was 
the paddle, leaning against the bank high 
above the water, in a place it never could 
have got to by itself. It was obvious what 
had happened. Some soul—some dear, kind, 
honest soul—had seen it floating in the 
water and had changed his course so as to 
pick it out of the water, and had then taken 
it to the bank and carefully put it in such 
a position that it couldn’t get away but 
would be easily seen by—well, by whom? 
The person who rescued it didn’t know. 
Certainly it was no friend of his who lost 
it. But that hadn’t worried him. He had 
rescued the paddle just to help someone he 
didn’t know. 

Gratefully Larry took it into his boat and 
vowed to himself to be more willing in the 
future to go out of his way to help people, 
as this unknown person had helped him. 

He went on his way whistling. Really, it 
had been a great day. Wonderful picnic, 
wonderful weather, wonderful friends, 
wonderful strangers. 


How do I know all this? Well, Lary g 


friends that afternoon were Jo-Jean an 


Jacque and Jeannee and Karen, and Larry 
was 


Your friend, 


me Wianwsel? 











Mr. Jordon had to tear his house down and 
build it all over again. 


FIFTY DOLLARS by SURPRISE 


By JUDY FREESE 


M* JORDON'’S face suddenly took on a 
look of disbelief as the exclamation 
burst from his lips. “Oh, no! How can this 
be?” 

“What's wrong, Jim?” Mrs. Jordon ques- 
tioned, looking up from her work. 

Mr. Jordon handed her a letter he had 
just received from the electric company. 
“Read it,” he said. 


“Ohio Electric Company 
Akron 6, Ohio 
April 11, 1952 
“Mr. James Jordon 
2513 Greenwood Road 
Akron, Ohio 


“DEAR MR. JORDON: 
“This is our official notice and demand that 


you remove your house from our property 
before the first day of November, 1952. 
“We are as sorry as you are that you built 

on our property. However, it is urgently 
necessary that we remedy this encroachment 
upon our land. 

“Very truly yours 

RALPH T. RITCH 

Real Estate Department” 


“This must be a mistake,’ Mrs. Jordon 
said. “Why do we have to get off our own 
land? Besides, why did they have to wait 
until now to tell us?” 

The grave expression on Mr. Jordon’s face 
plainly revealed that he agreed with his wife. 
“I suppose the company didn’t notice that 

To page 16 


Before Mr. Jordon could say anything, the man at the door asked, “How much money do you need?” 
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NEW MOTHERS 





for BABY LAMBS 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 


shadow of death, 


I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies. 


pence MAYERS could scarcely wait for 
another visit to the shepherds. The talk the 
day before with the young Indian woman 
who could speak such excellent English had 
whetted his appetite for more. If anyone had 
told him he would become so interested in 
sheep, he would never have believed it, yet 
here he was at Blue Waters Lake with an 
absolute obsession to learn all there was to 
know about them. 

“When can we go over, Dad?” he asked 
not once or twice, but a dozen times before 
his parents finally agreed that it might be all 
right to go back and visit the Indian girl 
again. 

Music greeted the family as they neared 
the hoganlike dwellings. As they drew nearer 
they could see an old-fashioned record player 


sitting in the kitchen near their friend, who 
seemed to be enjoying the jazzy “canned” 
music. 

“We bought this in Holbrook,” she told 
them when she had shut off the so-called 
music. “Learned about it at the mission,” she 
added. 

“I saw something real funny out there in 
one of the pens,” Tommy began right away. 
“I saw a little lamb dragging a big sheepskin 
around with it. How come?” 

“Maybe if you would speak true English, 
she could understand you better,” Mr. Mayer. 
said, having noted Tommy’s slang. “H 
means, ‘How does that happen?’ ” 

The Indian girl laughed. “Come with me, 
Tommy, and I will show you something.” 
Tommy took hold of her extended hand, 
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thinking, Will the fellows believe me when 
I get home and tell them that I walked hand 
in hand with a real live Indian? She led him 
to the very pen he had been speaking about. 
“In this pen,” she said when they arrived, 
“you see a mother ewe whose baby died 
when it was born. This lamb is an orphan, 
for its mother died when it was born.” 

“That's simple,” declared Tommy, “for you 
can just let her have this one in place of her 
own.” 

“Actually, it is not simple at all,” she told 
him, “for the ewe knows by the smell that it 
is not her lamb, and she will have nothing to 
do with it. So the shepherd took the skin off 
the dead lamb and tied it over the body of 
the orphan lamb; then he put it into the pen 
with the ewe. She smells the odor of her 
baby’s body on the skin and thinks that it is 
her lamb. After several days she will com- 
pletely accept the orphan in the place of her 
dead baby, but she would never have done so 
if the lamb’s skin had not covered the or- 
phan’s body.” 

“Cover with His life, whiter than snow, ’ 
whispered Mrs. Mayers. 

“I guess that is what it means in the Bible 
when it says that we must be covered with 
the robe of Christ’s righteousness, isn’t it, 
Dad?” 

“At least, it helps us to understand what 
that means, son,” his father answered. “But 
we must not take more of this young lady's 
time. Maybe we can come back tomorrow, if 
we are not making ourselves a nuisance.” 

“Oh, please do come,” she begged. “It is 
fun having someone to speak English to for 
a change.” 

The next morning Mrs. Mayers suggested, 
“Let’s take the Indian girl something when 
we go over today. I have a dress length that 





I had intended to sew up for myself, but I 
noticed that she has a sewing machine in one 
of those hogans, and I'll just guess that she 
knows how to sew on it.” So it was that they 
went armed with a new gift for their Indian 
friend. 

“Tt is beautiful,” she told them. “Yes, I sew 
for myself and for my baby.” She saw the 
look of surprise on their faces at the men- 
tion of a baby, so she added, “I suppose you 
wonder why I don’t have my baby tied on 
my back, if I have one. Well, I learned at the 
mission that it is a lot better for a baby to 
lie on a bed and kick his little feet, so that 
is where my baby spends most of his time. 
Would you like to see him?” 

That was a foolish question, for the 
Mayerses were almost consumed with curi- 
osity from the moment she mentioned the 
baby. He proved to be a clean, fat, happy 
little boy, dressed in homemade clothes 
very much like those worn by thousands of 
white babies the world over. “He is a dar- 
ling,” said Mrs. Mayers, and everyone agreed. 

“I guess the pen young Tommy wants to 
see today is the one over on the other side,” 
she began when she had returned the laugh- 
ing baby to his place on the bed. 

“At least, that is one pen I’ve not seen yet,” 
said Tommy, as they started toward it. 
“What's in it?” 

“Wait and see if you can guess,” hedged 
the young woman. So Tommy had to contain 
his curiosity a little while longer. After 
walking for some distance from the hogans, 
they came to a pen where there was just one 
little lamb with a piece of old blue denim 
cloth around his hind leg. When he walked, 
he limped badly. 

“Oh, I know,” laughed Tommy. “This is 

To page 15 


Tommy had never thought sheep could be so interesting! Be sure to read this story and find out 
some of the things he discovered when he and his parents camped one summer near a big flock. 
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prery every morning David was out in his watermelon patch 
with a tape measure. Anxiously he would measure his two 
largest melons and guess at how many pounds they might weigh. 
Then he would hope and pray they would keep on growing 
mightily, for there were only two more weeks before the county 
fair! 

If only he hadn’t had to move soon after he had planted the 
watermelon seeds this spring! The tender young plants had been 
off to a good start, and David had hated the thought of moving 
away and abandoning them. So he had done the next best thing— 
he had dug up the young plants, put them in pots, and brought 
them with him. They hadn’t seemed to suffer any ill effects from 
the move, and David had transplanted them at his new home. 

His grandfather had showed him how to raise large melons. 
He told David, “There are several basic ingredients that go into 
producing oversize watermelons. First, an intense interest in 
raising them, then good husbandry, good soil, and good seed.” 

David believed he had all the necessary requirements. He had 
removed all the melons but one from a vine, so the remaining 
melon could get the benefit of all the plant food and fertilizer 
taken up by the roots. In past years grandfather had raised prize- 
winning melons that tipped the scales at 108 and 121 pounds. He 
took home blue ribbons from the fair two years in a row. Now he 
felt he was too old to go on raising melons and had passed the chal- 
lenge on to David! 

When county fair week finally arrived, grandfather came down 
for a visit—and David guessed he might be curious about the 
melons! 


“They look pretty good, boy,” grandfather said as he admired 


the green-and-white striped giants. “I guess it'll be between these 


two, eh?” 

David nodded. “If you and dad help me weigh them in the 
morning, I'll enter the bigger one!” 

Grandfather looked serious. “Er—a—did your mother tell 
you that Bob Cary’s hobby is raising melons too?” He shot a side- 
wise glance at David. 

David looked stunned. “You—you mean Mr. Cary? But he’s 
so old!” 
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“Age doesn’t have anything to do with 
good seed, and Mr. Cary’s not as old as I was 
when I quit raising them, boy!” Grandfather 
sounded a little pert and annoyed. 

“I’m—I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to be 
rude, Grandpa,” soothed David. “I was just 
surprised. Have you seen his melons?” 

“No, I haven't, David. But I was talking 
to a man down at the corner store, and he 
said Mr. Cary usually walked off with the 
blue ribbon.” 

David looked worried, but he shrugged his 
shoulders and patted his large melon reas- 
suredly as he said, “Well, we'll just have to 
find out tomorrow!” 

There wasn’t much sleep for David that 
night, in spite of the way he tried to sound 
unconcerned. He was really very worried, for 
he had set his heart on winning first prize. 

David wasn’t very tall or very sturdy for 
his age, and he wasn’t too good at sports. It 
was very important to him to be first in 
something! He wanted to feel a sense of 
achievement, and he was doubly anxious to 
impress the young people in this new town 
to which he had moved. If he had the biggest 
melon in the county fair, everybody would 
recognize him and remember him, and he 
would attain a status of importance in his 
new community. 

His hair was a drab brown, he had to wear 
glasses, he stuttered a bit when he got excited. 
He didn’t want the students to make fun of 
him in the new school! He wanted them to 
admire him. He had to get first prize. 

Next morning grandfather helped him 
weigh the two biggest melons, and one of 
them tipped the scales at 112 pounds. 

“That’s good, David,” grandfather said, 
smiling. “That’s very good, lad.” 

“It’s the b-best I've ever done—but you've 
beat that already, Grandpa,” David said with 
a worried expression. 

“Well, I didn’t grow any this year, boy, so 
that'll probably make yours the biggest!” 
Grandpa chuckled, then the smile fled from 
his wrinkled face as he muttered, “Heard a 
sad thing this morning. Seems this is the 
last year Mr. Cary is going to raise melons. 
He feels it’s too much work and he’s too old, 
so he’s going to quit!” 

David felt a sudden surge of triumph. If he 
beat Mr. Cary today—he wouldn’t have a 
rival the next year! “Hurrah! Tha-that’s 
good news,” he cried. “C-come on, Grandpa, 

To page 19 
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just before David reached the scales the melon fell 
from his hands and smashed. But was it an accident? 
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4. Blow. 


The American Red Cross recommends the mouth-to- 
mouth method of artificial respiration. Study pictures. 
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grteneair wanted to go swimming. But 
she had just finished eating lunch, and 
that meant she must wait for a while before 
going into the water. 

What could a girl do on a hot summer 
afternoon besides swim? It was so very hot, 
she decided to put the problem squarely on 
her mother’s shoulders, where it did not 
belong. 

No matter how hot the weather, it seemed, 
mother could always think of something to 
do. So now she laid aside her mending for 
a minute to sort through some magazines in 
the rack beside her rocker. She found what 
she wanted and pulled it out. “Here, Beverly,” 
she said, “catch up on a bit of reading. There 
are several really good articles in this issue, 
and I’m sure you will enjoy them.” 

“Who wants to read?” Beverly cried. “Es- 
pecially articles that are away over my head.” 

But she took the magazine and leafed 
through its pages for want of something bet- 
ter to do. 

When mother looked up from her mend- 
ing several minutes later Beverly was deep 
in the middle of something that apparently 
was very interesting to her. Neither mother 
nor Beverly knew how extremely valuable 
those minutes spent reading in that maga- 
zine would be to several people a few weeks 
later. 

Another hot day. Blisteringly hot. August 
hot. Irritatingly hot. Beverly tried to think 
what it would be like to see gold and crimson 
and brown leaves on the trees, and what it 
would be like to smell wood smoke curling 
up from chimneys on crisp, frosty mornings, 
as she was walking along the road to a 
place where the neighborhood children 
swam nearly every day. They were fortunate 
to have such a place! It was close to the head 
of the irrigation canal, but not in the canal 
itself, and was quite safe. Clean, pure water 
flowed into it from the rough, swift-moving 
river, and made a perfect haven for young 
swimmers. 

But before Beverly reached the swimming 
place she heard a sharp, frightened cry. Two 
small children were standing high on the 
concrete walk that crossed the canal, and 
even though she could see nothing wrong 
with them, she ran quickly toward them. 

Drawing closer, she saw that both chil- 
dren were crying hysterically. She had to 
shake the older boy before she could get 
him to talk. 











“It was Bobby,” he said. “He slipped and 
bumped his head on the concrete as he fell. 
The water is carrying him down beyond the 
bend by now, and I don’t think he is swim- 
ming.” 

“Til run after him along the bank,” Bev- 
erly said. “You must run home just as fast 
as you can and tell your mother to come. 
Tell her we might need a doctor or an ambu- 
lance. Now, stop that crying and get going, 
both of you.” She was already running, and 
shouted that last bit over her shoulder. 

Saying she would run after Bobby and 
running after Bobby were two very different 
things, for along the bank of the canal there 
were blackberries and shrubs and poison oak, 
and even some wild raspberry vines. But 
Beverly was no coward—and she realized 
that she was probably the only person around 
to save this boy’s life. If the bump on his 
head had stunned him, he wouldn’t be able 
to swim or help himself at all. 

She picked her way as best she could. Soon 
her skin was torn and bleeding. Even her 
swimming suit looked the worse for wear, 
but she couldn’t stop, not for anything. 

When she came around the bend she saw 
something bobbing on the water and guessed 
at once it was the little boy. She put a last 
wild spurt of energy into her movements and 
reached him just as his body floated up 
against the barrier that kept the salmon from 
going any farther down the canal. She 
To page 17 






















“Bobby slipped and hit his head on the 
concrete, and now the water is carrying 
him away,” two little boys told 
Beverly as she ran onto the bridge. 


RESCUE 


at the 
IRRIGATION 
CANAL 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 
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SMART to LISTEN 


By INEZ BRASIER 


O HEAR him tell it, there was no end to 

Greg Leaman’s knowledge and accomplish- 
ments. 

Like this. He knew all the best camping 
places, such as High Door and Big Spring. 
He knew all the trails to Lover’s Leap, Stone 
Door, and Indian Post Office, and other spots 
a thousand feet above the valley floor. He 
could stand on almost nothing at the edge 
of those precipices. 

There was just one thing wrong. He had 
no bike to get him to these places fast, or to 
school, or anywhere else. 

On his birthday morning he came to 
breakfast to find the bicycle of his dreams, 
with lights and a horn and all the gadgets 
he could wish for. 

“There are just two restrictions,” father 
told him when Greg finally stopped talking 
long enough to listen. “Do not ride it on the 
streets that have heavy traffic—you can have 
the rest of the town.” He paused. “And do 
not ride it on those high trails.” 

“I know my way about. I can ride,” Greg 
answered defensively. 

“Do you want to keep this bicycle?” 

“O.K., O.K.!” 

For a day Greg rode on the less-crowded 
streets. He boasted, when anyone would lis- 
ten, about what an expert rider he was. 

“Son,” father said after a while, “your 
know-it-all attitude will get you into trouble. 
Stay off the busy streets.” He meant every 
word. “And don’t ride those trails.” 

Greg sat on his bike till his father had 
rounded the corner on the way to his office. 
Then he rode the other way and eased into 
the main artery with its constant streams of 
speeding cars. Soon he was weaving in and 
out, cutting close in front of the cars, on his 
way to the church where he was to meet his 
group for the hike up Broad Mountain; and 
his bike was going, too. 

“Easy, like nothing. I know how,” he said. 
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But he didn’t know how his bike became 
a crumpled mess and his arm and face badly 
scratched. Out of the snarled tangle of cars 
he heard voices. 

“The kid cut in so close I couldn’t miss 
him. I couldn’t stop with all those cars be- 
hind.” 

“Must be one of those kids who knows 
all the answers.” 

Father said nothing then—but a week 
later he did. 

“In other years you've spent your sum- 
mers on Uncle Ray’s farm just playing and 
having a good time. This summer you will 
go there again, but you will work to pay 
for the ruined bicycle; and since I must make 
a trip in the direction of the farm today, we 
will leave this afternoon.” 

“Dad! There’s a special meeting this aft- 
ernoon to plan our club’s last campout.” 

“Son, you haven't listened to me or to your 
club leader for a long time. Your work with 
Uncle Ray begins tomorrow.” 

Greg leaned against the car. When dad 
spoke like that ! 

“Aw, Dad, not work all summer! I'll listen 
after this. Honest, I will!” 

Father had heard such promises before, 
many times. He paid no attention this time. 

“Remember,” father reminded Greg after 
the boy was settled at the farm and father was 
ready to return home, “a new bicycle by Sep- 
tember depends entirely on you. Good night 
—and do listen to your uncle.” 

The next morning Greg turned over for 
more sleep. Lance, his cousin, pulled the blan- 
kets off. “Are you coming or must I pull you 
down the stairs? Mom’s pancakes won't wait. 
Soft, that’s you.” 

Greg peered at his watch. “You mean you 
eat at six? That's practically night.” 

“Not here, it isn’t. Shake yourself.” 

“Tomorrow you will be on time or no 
breakfast,” Uncle Ray said when Greg 














sauntered into the kitchen ten minutes late. 
“Also, you will take directions from Lance. 
He’s running the farm this summer while we 
build the new barn. He will teach you, and 
if you're smart, you'll listen.” 

Uncle Ray sure sounded like dad. But 
work under Lance? Lance was only a year 
older! There surely couldn’t be much he 
could learn from him. 

“Your morning chores will be to feed the 
calves,” Lance said after breakfast. “I'll go 
with you to show you how much to give 
them. We brought them to this side of the 
pasture so we wouldn’t have to go down 
where Red has her calf. Stay away from her. 
She’s always dangerous for a few days after 
she has a new one.” 

“I never saw anything I was afraid of.” 

“You never saw old Red. She'll ruin you.” 

“Don’t believe it.” 

“Dad's orders.” 

Greg filled the troughs, and then he 
jumped over the gate and went down the 
bank. The way Red came toward him meant 
business. As Greg turned to run, his foot 
caught under an old root. He jerked loose 
and raced up the bank to the gate. But be- 
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Greg pushed all sorts of buttons and levers, but the tractor would not stop! 


fore he could get over it Red had ripped his 
jeans with her horn, leaving a gash in his 
leg. Lance used a pitchfork to stop her from 
doing more damage while Greg tumbled 
over the gate. 

“You're plain lucky and you don’t deserve 
it. Get mom to disinfect your leg right 
now.” 

“Aw, it isn’t much.” 

“Then be a dummy and maybe lose your 
leg. They sure didn’t teach you sense in 
your school, or maybe you didn’t have any- 
thing to learn with.” 

An hour later Greg sauntered to the corn 
field where Lance had left the tractor when 
he went to feed the calves. He pushed this 
lever and that button. With a jerk the trac- 
tor started down the rows. “Easy, like noth- 
ing,” Greg boasted. “No feeding calves for 
me.” 


He drove too fast and without looking to 
see what was happening to the corn. Before 
he knew it he was at the end of the row. 
He turned suddenly, swerving the cultivator 
into the sod where it caught on a stone, 
breaking the hitch and the cultivator. He 

To page 18 
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ON SILENT feet, Marcelino made his way 
in the moonlight across the garden and 
under the house. Like all the old houses 
around it, this one was raised some seven 
feet above the ground, on posts. Underneath 
was a big box that had a door but no 
window. Marcelino opened the little door, 
stepped inside, closed the door, and 
stretched himself on the floor. Without 
changing his position he could touch the 
walls on any side. The floor was hard, but 
this was his home. And Marcelino was soon 
sleeping with a smile of happiness, for just 
as he dropped off to sleep he thought again 
of his blessings. 

But what blessings? Marcelino’s only 
clothes were one patched and ragged shirt 
and a pair of patched pants several times too 
large for him. He was the only student in 
the academy who went to classes barefoot 
because—well, he had no shoes. 

Whenever the period grades were pinned 
on the bulletin board, the eager students 
would press around to see where their 
names stood on the list. Many were the 
exclamations of disappointment, interspersed 
only now and then by happy surprise. But 
always the name at the top of the list was 
that of barefoot, ragged Marcelino Cruz. 
Marcelino didn’t own a single textbook. The 
principal gave him his paper and pencils, 


MARCELINO'S 
HAPPINESS 


By L. E. SMART 
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“Come home with me for breakfast,” the boy at the well said. 
Marcelino, having nowhere else to go, was glad to be invited. 
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and he borrowed books. But he always got 
the top grades. 

Fifteen years before this, Marcelino had 
been born in Zamboanga, one of the islands 
of the Philippines. His home was a small 
cottage made of bamboo and mepa, typical 
of the houses in that area. 

He was greatly loved by his little mother, 
who cared for him tenderly. His father, 
however, drank tuba and frequently came 
home sullen and drunk to beat his wife n® 
mistreat his little son. 

When Marcelino was only five years old 
his mother became very sick and died. A few 
days after the funeral Marcelino’s father 
packed his belongings in a basket and left 
the house. Little Marcelino played dejectedly 
around the house that day, missing his 
mother and waiting hopefully and fearfully 
for his father to return. The stillness of the 
little hut was hard to bear. As evening ap- 
proached, little Marcelino went into the yard 
and gathered some ripe bananas to relieve 
his hunger. When it got dark he crept into 
the house and fell asleep on his mat. The 
sun wakened him next morning as it 
streamed in the unshuttered window. Daddy 
had not come home. Well, there were still 
bananas to eat. For several days Marcelino 
stayed alone in the little house, then the 
village chief came and took him to the home 
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of old Carlos Gravino, who lived on a small 
farm far from any neighbors. 

Marcelino stayed with the Gravino family 
nearly five years. It was a nightmare of terror. 
The father of the family would kick the little 
lad off his mat at sunrise to go to the garden 
to work. His little feet were busy all day, 
running here and there about the farm as 
the master commanded. His body ached with 
fatigue, but he was never allowed to rest. 
His food was the garbage and the scrapings 
from the dishes after the family had finished 
their meal. Yet Marcelino endured, because 
he did not dare to run away. 

However, one day soon after Marcelino 
was ten years old, he was given one more 
severe beating. He decided that he would 
rather die than continue to live as he was. 
So, waiting until the family was fast asleep, 
he left his corner in the stable and started 
down the dusty road in the moonlight. He 
had no idea where he would go—he was 
obsessed only by the idea of getting away. 

All night long he ran and walked, and as 
morning dawned he crawled into a thicket 
and slept. He woke up in the late afternoon, 
sore and hungry. Crawling out of the thicket, 
he found some bananas growing nearby, so 
he helped himself and continued his journey. 

Again he walked all night. As morning 
approached he was passing through a tiny 
village and stopped at the town well for a 
drink. A boy about his own age appeared 
with a bucket. He quickly guessed that 
Marcelino was a stranger and asked, “Where 
did you come from?” 

“No place,” answered Marcelino briefly. 
The boy looked surprised, then asked, 
“Where you going to?” 

“No place,” responded Marcelino. 

“Well, come home with me for some 
breakfast,” the boy invited. “We always in- 
vite folks who're traveling to stop by.” 

So Marcelino went home with the boy with 
the bucket, whose name turned out to be 
Juan Alverez. 

The Alverez home was neat and tidy, and 
Marcelino was given a friendly welcome and 
sent to the little bath house to wash. Then 
as breakfast cooked, the family assembled in 
the living room. Everyone sat down, and 
Marcelino wondered what was going to hap- 
pen. Suddenly father Alverez began to sing, 
and the whole family joined him: “Lift up 
the trumpet, and loud let it ring: Jesus is 
coming again!” 
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What was this, anyway? Marcelino had 
never been to church, and the religion that 
he had seen was far different from this—for 
he guessed this must be a religion. The fam- 
ily sang several songs, then Father Alverez 
opened a book and began to read. Soon every- 
one knelt, and each of them prayed, except 
Marcelino. 

During breakfast Marcelino’s story came 
out, and in spite of the fact that the house 
was already full, Mr. Alverez invited Marce- 
lino to stay with them. They needed a strong 
boy to help with the work, he said. 

For three years Marcelino enjoyed living 
as a servant boy in the happy home of the 
Alverez family. True, he worked early and 
late, but it was a pleasure to be free from 
the fear of beatings and to enjoy the com- 
panionship of true Christian people. He was 
even allowed to attend the little church 
school with the other children of the family. 
In two years he completed the first four 
grades. 

Then Pastor Lopez came to the little town 
to visit the church. He was from the academy 
in Mindanao. He talked of the importance of 
Christian education and urged the parents 
to send every boy and girl of academy age 
to the academy. 


Juan, the oldest Alverez boy, was ready for 
academy, but where would the money come 
from? After much planning it was decided 
he could go. He would live in a little hut in 
Uncle Pedro’s back yard. Uncle Pedro lived 
near the academy, but he had so many chil- 
dren of his own he couldn’t squeeze another 
into his tiny house. Juan would take Marce- 
lino with him to the school to be his servant 
and houseboy. Marcelino could wash Juan’s 
clothes, cook the rice, and perhaps work in 
the village to earn a little money to help 
Juan pay for his education. Marcelino was 
delighted with the idea, and two happy and 
excited boys boarded the inter-island boat 
for the academy. 


For a time all went well in the little shack 
in Uncle Pedro’s back yard. Marcelino did 
all the work for Juan, found a job that helped 
earn money for their food, and became ac- 
quainted with the teacher of the academy 
church school. This teacher quickly realized 
that Marcelino had a good mind and plenty 
of ambition, and soon invited him to join the 
school as a special student without cost. Nat- 
urally Marcelino was delighted, and he made 
rapid progress with his studies. 
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However, things did not go so well with 
Juan. He didn’t work, so he had a lot of lei- 
sure time after his studies were finished. 
Uncle Pedro was too busy to keep an eye 
on him, and soon Juan fell in with bad com- 
pany. Before the school year was half over, 
he had done something so bad that he was 
dismissed from school. His parents wrote 
that Juan and Marcelino should return home 
at once. 

With great sorrow, Marcelino told his 

acher he would have to leave. The teacher 
talked and prayed with him a long while, 
when suddenly the thought came to the boy, 
“Do I really have to leave? I am not being 
dismissed by the school. I appreciate what 
the Alverez family have done for me, but 
I can stay if I wish.” So it was one boy and 
not two who took the inter-island boat back 
to the island of Zamboanga del Norte. 

Uncle Pedro could see now that it was not 
good for boys to live in the little hut in his 
back yard and asked Marcelino to find some- 
where else to live. Marcelino took his prob- 
lem to his teacher, who talked to the princi- 
pal. And the principal said Marcelino could 
live in the little box under his house if he 
wished. 


So Marcelino moved into that little box. 
Moved in, did I say? Perhaps I should say 
walked in, for Marcelino had only the few 
items of clothing he was wearing, and that 
was all. 


The school year closed, and Marcelino fin- 
ished all the elementary-grade requirements 
and was graduated. For the occasion, his 
teacher borrowed clothes from other boys in 
the school. Marcelino was happy to be grad- 
uated, but he was far happier on the Sab- 
bath before graduation, for he was baptized 
then. How pleased he was to be adopted 
into God’s family. He, who had had no father, 
now had God for his Father. He, who had 
no brothers or sisters, now had church mem- 
bers as brothers and sisters. He had a family; 
he belonged to someone, and someone be- 
onged to him. Gone was that “all alone” feel- 

g that he had known all his life. 

Marcelino is still at the academy working 
hard, doing his best, entirely supporting 
himself. He cooks his food in a little pot in 
the yard near his box. Sometimes it is plain 
rice for weeks on end, but he is thankful for 
rice. He praises God always and looks beyond 
his rags and bare feet to the day when he will 
be a worker in his Father's field—a minister, 


a teacher, or a colporteur, it matters not, so 
long as he can work for God, who loves him 
sO much. 

Marcelino smiles in his sleep, because he 
knows he is a child of God and has so many 
blessings. 
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I'M THANKFUL FOR 
THE TWILIGHT 


By FLORENCE A. RENNER 


I'm thankful for the twilight hour, 
When sunset reigns anew 

In iridescent loveliness 
Upon a throne of blue. 


And when at last the tranquil stars 
Trip lightly through the sky, 

I'm thankful for their friendly glow; 
They tell me God is nigh. 


But most of all I'm thankful for 
God's Son, whom He has given 

To cleanse my heart and guide my way 
Along the path to heaven. 





New Mothers for Baby Lambs 
From page 5 


the hospital pen. You keep the injured ani- 
mals in here.” 

“That is almost right, Tommy,” she agreed. 
“This little lamb was not accidentally in- 
jured; its leg was broken by the shepherd.” 

“Not on purpose,” declared Tommy. 

“Yes, on purpose,” the girl told him. “It 
may sound cruel, Tommy, but actually it is 
a kind thing. You see, this lamb would not 
obey the shepherd, or allow him to work 
with it, or even touch it. A shepherd cannot 
help a lamb that does not love him. So the 
shepherd deliberately broke the lamb’s leg, 
then he tenderly put a splint on it, and each 
day he very lovingly caresses the lamb and 
feeds it. Now it is beginning to love him, 
and by the time the leg is healed it will know 
that the shepherd loves it, and it will obey 
him because of that love.” 

“This is a strange way to make something 
love you,” observed Tommy. “I guess Jesus 
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PEN PALS 


Alan Riedel, age 13. 305 Vineyard, Madera, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Hiking, riding horses, swimming, base- 
ball, nature study, Pathfinder Club. 

Alberta Schanke, age 12. R. R. Rock Spring, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Piano. 

Kathy Freeman, age 13. Freeman’s Studio, Red Bud 
Trail, Berrien Springs, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, 
swimming, water skiing, % 

Sharon May, age 13. Pokagon Street, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, swimming, cooking, 
baking. 

Rudolfo Luberas, age 15. Sara-et, Himamaylan Ne- 
gros Occidental, Philippine Islands. Baseball, ping- 
pong, painting. 

Gary Hann, age 15. 1626 Eagle Street, Niles, Mich- 
igan, U.S.A. Airplanes, biking, sports. 

Enrique Gayonga, age 13. Aquisan, Himamaylan, 
Negros Occidental, Philippine Islands. Swimming, 
high jumping. 

Sally Jean Dietz, age 13. R.D. 1, Harveys Lake, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Piano, coins, art, reading, biking, 


sports. 

Edward Imlauf, age 12. 1763 Markese, Lincoln 
Park 27, Michigan, U.S.A. Photography, coins, stamps. 

Charlotte Lawson, age 12. 3223 E. Campbell, Phoe- 
nix 18, Arizona, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, piano. 

Marrikay Weaver, age 15. Red Bud Trail, Bu- 
chanan, Michigan, U.S.A. Swimming, water skiing, 
cooking, ice skating, roller skating, sports. 

Geraldine Antioquia, age 11. P.O. Box 615, Sitka, 
Alaska, U.S.A. Reading, baby-sitting, roller skating, 
biking, cooking, sewing, house cleaning, ironing, 
coloring. 

Christine Asay, age 10. P.O. Box 265, Sitka, Alaska, 
U.S.A. Coloring, reading, baby-sitting, skating, cook- 
ing, sewing, ironing, collecting dolls from many coun- 
tries. 

V. Prasannakumar, age 14. c/o Mr. V. Aseervadam, 
The Central Bank of India, Ltd., Rashtrapati Road, 
Secundarabad, Andhra Pradesh, India. Stamps, read- 
ing. 

Bonnie J. Bell, age 15. 1310 St. Joseph Road, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan, U.S.A. Post cards, flute, 
photos, baby-sitting, roller skating. 








has to give us trials sometimes to help us 
learn to love Him, too. We surely are like 
the sheep.” 

“You see, Tommy, if the sheep do not obey 
the shepherd, they can easily be destroyed by 
their enemies. As sheep graze, they do not 
know that often there are wolves nearby 
ready to pounce upon them, so they must 
trust the shepherd and obey instantly when 
he speaks.” 

“I never knew before that sheep are like 
children and have to learn to mind,” laughed 
Tommy. “I’m surely learning things.” 

(Next week Tommy will find out why the 
sheep’s heads are sometimes anointed with 
oil, and how the shepherds care for the sheep 
at night.) 
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Fifty Dollars by Surprise 
From page 3 


we had built our house here because we live 
so far from the city.” 


“The letter is surely demanding,” Mrs. 
Jordon said. “But it sounds as if they know 
what they are talking about. Let’s get a sur- 
veyor to measure our boundaries, so we will 
be sure.” 

The suggestion was promptly acted ro 
With eager expectation the Jordons waite 
for the surveyor’s verdict, but the report 
proved that the electric company did own the 
strip of land the Jordon’s had built on, and 
thus was within its rights. 


The Jordons then tried to buy the land 
from the electric company, but the company 
said they would not sell. 


There was only one thing to do. The 
Jordons would have to move the house. And 
since it was made of building block, they 
would have to tear it down and move it block 
by block. They had no money, so they decided 
that the family would tear down two thirds 
of the house to begin with and build the 
second house with the used materials. 

This was especially hard to do, with a fam- 
ily living in the house. And it was heart- 
breaking for them too, for they had built 
the house themselves and had lived in it for 
only eight months. 

Time flew by swiftly. After six weeks the 
two thirds of the house was torn down. 
Feverishly, the Jordons began putting up the 
new dwelling. 

One morning as Mr. Jordon came to the 
breakfast table, it was obvious that something 
was troubling him. After the meal was fin- 
ished and the family was preparing for morn- 
ing worship, Mr. Jordon announced, “I’m 
out of building block. It will cost fifty dol- 
lars to get what we need, and we must have 
the blocks right away.” 

“Oh, no!” Mrs. Jordon cried. Her face 
looked worried, and she murmured ha 
aloud, “We have only two months left, ) 
we are far from ready to move.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to do. We must 
get the rest of the blocks right away if we 
are to have the house finished by November.” 
Then he added, “The Lord has always cared 
for us before. I’m sure He has the answer 
to our problem now.” 

The Jordons knelt in prayer and asked 
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their heavenly Father to please send them 
enough money for the blocks, if it was His 
will. 

A few moments later the Jordons rose 
from their knees full of confidence that God 
would provide. Nevertheless, they wondered 
what to do. 

At that moment a car drove up, and a man 
came to the door and knocked. It was Mr. 


hio. Before the Jordons could say a word, 

. Fox demanded, “How much money do 
you need?” 

Startled, the family inquired how he knew 
about their problem. At this, Mr. Fox related 
his story. 

“Early this morning I was driving ninety 
miles west of here on my way to Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, when a voice seemed to say to me, 
‘Brother Jordon needs money.’ 

“Arguing in my thoughts, I retorted, ‘I 
can’t go down there, I have an appointment.’ 
Still the voice persisted, ‘Brother Jordon 
needs money.’ 

“But I may lose a good sale,’ I argued 
again. 

“This time the voice insisted, ‘Brother 
Jordon needs money.’ 

“I had to find out about it, so here I am.” 

Right then the Jordons, along with Mr. 
Fox, knelt in the remaining one third of the 
house, which now seemed as hallowed as a 
sanctuary, and thanked the Lord for answer- 
ing their prayer in such a wonderful way. 
He had sent them exactly the amount they 
needed, and they were able to finish the 
house and move into it in time. 


@:: a friend of the family from northwestern 





Rescue at the Irrigation Canal 
From page 9 


struggled to pull him up on the canal bank, 
but he was as heavy as lead. Finally she 
jumped into the water and pushed and 
hoved and rolled him until he was far 
enough up the bank so she could climb out 
and drag him the rest of the way to safety. 
He lay limp and motionless and deathly 
quiet. Beverly shuddered and shivered and 
plomped down on the bank beside him— 
suddenly feeling terrified, lonely, useless. If 
only some grown-up person would come 
along and take over, she'd be able to slip 
away somewhere by herself and cry, which 


was what she wanted to do more than any- 
thing else right now. 

But from her self-pity, the situation flashed 
very clearly to her mind. Bobby's mother 
lived quite a distance away. It would take 
his little brothers ten minutes at least to 
reach home. Their father would have the 
family car at work. Their mother would have 
to run or walk, the same way she, herself, had 
run after Bobby. 

It meant just one thing. It was up to her 
to try to bring Bobby back. Everything de- 
pended on her. Perhaps he was dead already! 

What could she do to help him? Oh, what? 
What? Artificial respiration? She remem- 
bered how she and her brothers had played 
at home as though one of them had drowned. 





COMPLETED CIRCLE 
By FLORENCE FRENCH 


Scientists tell us the rainbow makes a per- 
fect circle when seen from a mountaintop. 


A rainbow's broken circle 
Adorns the evening sky; 

It would be shown completely, 
If seen from mountains high. 


In my low habitation 
I vainly try to see 

The portion of the rainbow 
Invisible to me. 


But on some glad tomorrow, 
Beyond the mist and rain, 

The great unbroken circle 
Will be revealed and plain, 


Perfected and united, 
Unhidden and complete; 
Somewhere above the valley, 

Where broken circles meet. 





And in that minute, too, she remembered 
the article she had read on that hot after- 
noon when she had been waiting to go in 
swimming. She lifted Bobby around the waist 
to let any water inside get out, then she 
looked in his mouth to make sure there was 
nothing in it. Finally she laid the little boy 
on his back and lifted his chin and put her 
mouth over his lips just as the article said 
to do, and began to breathe her own breath 
into his body. She pinched his nose shut with 
one hand, placed the other lightly on his 
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stomach, and blew, then paused and blew 
again, over and over. She was thankful she 
had remembered some of what she had read. 
It seemed as though there had been a defi- 
nite purpose in her mother’s giving her the 
magazine to read that day. 

For several minutes all her trying seemed 
in vain. There seemed to be no life left. Then 
there was the slightest flicker of an eyelid, a 
twitch of the body here and there. She put 
her hand over Bobby’s heart and felt just the 
faintest ticking. She breathed into him again, 
and at last Bobby took a breath on his own, 
and another and another, though they were 
very faint and he was still unconscious. Then 
she began rubbing his hands and feet. She 
rubbed and rubbed on different parts of his 
body, in the hope that making him warm 
would help. 

She was sitting on the bank holding 
Bobby’s still body when his mother came to 
her, panting and exhausted. 

“I'm not sure, Mrs. Barnett,” Beverly said 
hoarsely, “but I think he’s going to come 
back to life all right.” 

Mrs. Barnett felt the boy’s pulse, and she 
and Beverly both began to cry, they were so 
relieved and happy. 

Mrs. Barnett had called the ambulance 
service before she left home. When the am- 
bulance men arrived with a doctor, they 
soon saw that Bobby had a good hope of 
being all right before long. They treated him 
with oxygen from their tank, and wrapped 
him warmly. They didn’t spare praise for 
Beverly’s wonderful act in saving the boy. 

A day or two in the hospital, and then 
Bobby was sent home to his grateful parents 
and brothers. I don’t suppose that Beverly 
will ever regret that she knew how to help 
when help was so desperately needed. 


Smart to Listen 
From page 11 


pushed this and that to stop the tractor, but 
it raced on, zigging and zagging through 
the standing corn. 

Lance raced across the field and onto the 
back of the tractor. With one touch he had 
it stopped. “That's dad’s prize corn you've 
ruined. You're worse’n a cyclone. Where'd 
you leave the cultivator?” 

Greg looked at the crushed corn and at 
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the broken hitch. Maybe there were some 
things he didn’t know yet! He followed as 
Lance drove the tractor back to the broken 
cultivator. 

“Get dad,” Lance said. “No, he’s too busy. 
I'll go for him in the pickup.” 

It was an hour before Lance came back 
with Uncle Ray. “The damage can be re- 
paired with new parts,” Uncle Ray said. 
“But the repair shop probably won't be ab 
to do the work before next week.” % 

“I wanted to get your prize corn cultivate 
this week,” Lance said sadly. “Haying begins 
next week.” 

Lance and Uncle Ray did not ask Greg to 
help them load the cultivator onto the 
pickup, nor to go to the repair shop with 
Lance. 

Greg watched as Lance drove toward 
town. He watched Uncle Ray climb up on the 
roof where he was laying shingles. 

“Easy, like nothing, when you know how. 
But me, a stupid know-it-all that doesn’t 
know anything! How dumb can a fellow be?” 

No one said a word when he came to din- 
ner. No one asked him to do a thing until 
Aunt Rena said, “Greg, I need strawberries 
for supper. There are enough ripe ones now 
for a shortcake.” 

“Leave it to him, Mom, and there won't 
be a shortcake,” Lance said. “He'll pick the 
green ones. He isn’t smart enough to know 
the difference.” Lance buttered his bread 
with such vigor it crumbled. He could see 
that his mother didn’t approve what he had 
said, even though it was true. He dropped 
his eyes and mumbled, “Sorry, Mom. Dad, 
what is for the afternoon now?” 

Greg wasn’t hungry. Lance was planning 
the afternoon’s work with his dad, and ask- 
ing how to do things he wasn’t sure of! 
When had 4e asked his own father things 
like that? 

“Too smart to listen, that’s me,” he told 
himself when he was picking strawberries. 
Then he asked Aunt Rena several questions 
and learned how to dig the new potatoes sh@) 
wanted out of the ground without slicing 
them with the shovel. It made him feel good. 
Maybe sometime he’d really know as much 
as Lance if he asked questions and followed 
directions and didn’t play the big brain. 

“Anything else I can do, Aunt Rena?” he 
asked when the strawberries were picked and 
the potatoes dug. 

“No, but you’d better let me dress that leg 














again, and then rest it till tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“O.K.” 

After supper he limped out on the porch. 
“Uncle Ray, I ” 

“Better rest that leg. Sit down.” 

Greg began again. “I didn’t know I didn’t 
know anything. I'll do whatever you say all 
summer to pay for fixing the cultivator and 
the broken hitch.” 

“I thought you were here to earn money 
2. pay for a new bicycle.” 

“I was, but I'd rather pay for the cultivator. 
I’m sorry about your corn.” 

Uncle Ray stretched out in his chair. “It 
will be late, but tomorrow you can hand 
plant wherever the corn is broken and 
where the cultivator dug out that row. I'll 
show you right after chores. Think you can 
do it?” 

“I can learn.” 

“That's the stuff!” 

“Til feed the calves just the way Lance 
showed me.” 

“Fine! Now about the cultivator. You may 
pay for it with work.” 

“Give me the chance!” Greg straightened 
his shoulders. “I'll try to learn to do every- 
thing just right.” 

A few days later Lance watched Greg as 
he worked. “You're doing fine, big boy. Dad 
says to teach you to drive the pickup, and 
next week try you on the hay baler. He 
thinks you'll be careful and do just as he 
says. 





“I sure will try. It’s smart to listen,” Greg - 


said. “And it feels grand to know how to do 
things right.” A grin reached for his ears. 
“And the next time I go camping with the 
club, Mr. Jim, the director, will surely be 
shaken.” 


The Biggest Watermelon 
From page 7 


let’s get this b-big boy to the f-fair!” He 
atted the melon happily. 

The watermelon judging took place late 
in the afternoon. Each contestant was re- 
quired to carry his own melon to the official 
scales for the final weighing and judging. 
Fortunately, a contestant was allowed to 
have help, for Mr. Cary could never have 
managed his by himself. A young boy helped 
him, and David almost held his breath as he 





Touching the Tongue 


August 

13. Ps. 12:3 Cut off lips and proud tongues 
14. Prov. 15:4 A wholesome tongue 

15. Ps. 34:13 Keep the tongue from evil 

16. Ps. 15:3 Not to backbite with tongue 
17. Ps. 34:8 Taste, see the goodness of God 
18. Prov. 21:23 Controlled tongue—no troubles 
19. James 3:5 Tongue a little member 








watched the important needle swing over on 
the scales. 

“Official weight, 101 pounds,” the judge 
called out, and a clerk entered the weight on 
a blackboard. 

David's heart beat so hard it almost choked 
him! He had the match cinched! His melon 
weighed 112 pounds. There was no doubt 
about it—his melon would weigh more than 
Mr. Cary’s! 

He shot a triumphant glance toward his 
grandfather, but grandfather was watching 
old Mr. Cary with a look of pity on his face. 
Grandfather’s eyes were clouded, perhaps 
with memories of the days when he had been 
a champion. David felt his throat constrict, 
his heart slowed, and the palms of his hands 
grew wet. No, no, he thought to himself as 
he looked at old Mr. Cary, this couldn't pos- 
sibly mean as much to him as it does to me! 

But as he saw the eager flame in the tired 
blue eyes, and watched the gnarled fingers of 
the aged man pat his melon, he knew it 
meant just as much to Mr. Cary—perhaps 
even more! 

A silent prayer pervaded his entire being 
as David fought within himself. What should 
he do? What could he do now? The old man 
would lose, and this would be the last time 
for him. It would soon be over. The blue rib- 
bon and the glory and the publicity and the 
praises would all be his—David’s. He would 
be the champion! 

Grandfather walked beside David to his 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterenc AMD 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: “Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


Vill—Jesus, the Good Shepherd 


(August 19) 


Memory VERSE: “I am the good shepherd: 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep” 
(John 10:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the good shepherd and the care- 
less hireling, in John 10:11-18. Learn the mem- 
ory verse and go over it daily. 


SUNDAY 


The Shepherd of Prophecy 


Open your Bible to John 10. 


The sermon of the Good Shepherd followed 
right after the healing of the blind man. Jesus 
likened Himself to things that were necessary 
in the life of the people among whom He lived. 
He was the living water, satisfying those who 
thirsted for a happy, useful life. He was the 
bread of life, feeding those who were hungry 
for truth and righteousness. He was the light 
of the world, shining into the darkness of un- 
belief and ignorance and sin. 

Once again Jesus declared Himself to be 
something the people could understand. Read 
verse 11 (memory verse) and see what Jesus 
likened Himself to in the chapter we are study- 
ing this week. 

The Holy Scriptures often referred to the 
Messiah as a shepherd. David, himself a shep- 
herd, composed one of the most beautiful 
songs ever written around the theme of the 
Lord as a shepherd, the twenty-third psalm. 

Isaiah said of the coming of the Saviour: “He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom” (Isaiah 40:11). 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
476, 477, par. 1 

THINK of the different ways Jesus used to 
teach the people how much He cared for 
them. 


Pray that you may think of Jesus as One 
who is all the time caring for you. 


MONDAY 


The Door of the Sheepfold 


Open your Bible to John 10. 


Before He explained how He was the Good 
Shepherd, Jesus used the illustration of a door 
to a sheepfold to show that only through Him 
can we enter into the sheepfold of safety Jesus 
has provided for us. Read verse 7. 

In the East the sheep had to be taken each 
night to a sheepfold, for the hills abounded in 
dangers at night, and they had to be safely shut 
in. As the sheep entered the fold at nightfall, 
the shepherd would count them to make sure 
all were there, and would then shut the door 
securely against animals or thieves that might 
try to get in. 

As they could enter the fold only through this 
doorway, so we can enter the kingdom o 
heaven only through the Lord Jesus. In this 
sense He is the door of the sheep. We must ac- 
cept His sacrifice, confess our sins, believe in 
Him, and obey Him. This is the only way to 
safety. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
477, par. 3. 


TuHtnk! Are you accepting the salvation Jesus 
offers, and so finding your way to safety? 

Pray that you may enter in the right and 
only way. 














TUESDAY 
False Shepherds 


Open your Bible to John 10. 

Just as we read today of cattle stealers, so in 
the days of Christ there were sheepstealers, 
men who tried to steal sheep from their owners. 
Christ gave a warning against them. Read 
verse 10, first part, and see what the thief 
comes for. 

The priests and rabbis were supposed to be 
the shepherds of Israel, guarding and guiding 


were supposed to do. They took the people’s 


i the people, but they were not doing what they 


money but did not care for them as they 
should have done. They did not satisfy the peo- 
ple with the living water of life as Jesus did, 
nor feed them with the bread of life. They fed 
them with traditions hard to be understood 
and bound them about with laws that hindered 
them. They blinded them with teachings that 
darkened their vision of God as a God of love. 
They did not protect them from dangers. 
Read what Christ said about these false shep- 
herds, or hirelings, in verses 12 and 13. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
478, par. 2. 


Tuink! Are you placing yourself under the 








ap 








B. PLOCKHORST, ARTIST 


The Good Shepherd was gentle with the lambs of the 
flock. If we are like Him we will be gentle with the 
lambs in our home—our little brothers and sisters. 


care of the Good Shepherd by making the Bible 
your guide and teacher? 


Pray that you may not follow others, but 
may take your lead from the Bible alone. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Good Shepherd 


Open your Bible to John 10. 


Sheep are probably the most helpless of all 
animals, the most dependent upon human mas- 
ters. The shepherd in the East had to do many 
things for his sheep. He had to find good pas- 
tures for them, where they could get grass to 
eat. He had to lead them to water in order to 
quench their thirst. He had to watch all day for 
marauding animals that might attack and carry 
them off. He had to bind up the wounds from 
thorns and briars that tore their flesh. He had 
to lead them safely to the fold each night, and 
if any were missing, he had to go and search for 
them. 

The good shepherd grew very fond of his 
sheep. Our memory verse tells us that a good 
shepherd is ready to lay down his life for his 
sheep if necessary. 

Shortly after this sermon Jesus told the story 
of a good shepherd who had one hundred sheep. 
It was recorded by Luke (Luke 15:1-7) and de- 
scribes beautifully the love of a good shepherd 
for his sheep. 

Jesus is our Shepherd. We are helpless and 
foolish and apt to stray from the paths of 
righteousness. But Jesus leads us, feeds us, 
heals us, and guards us as a good shepherd 
does the sheep in his care. Read verses 14 and 
15 and find what our Good Shepherd has done 
for us. 

“Every soul is as fully known to Jesus as if he 
were the only one for whom the Saviour died. 
The distress of every one touches His heart. 
The cry for aid reaches His ear. He came to 
draw all men unto Himself.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 480. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
478, par. 4; p. 479. 

TuHink! Have you placed your life in the care 
of the Good Shepherd? 


Pray that you may be led and cared for by 
Him. 


THURSDAY 


The “Other Sheep” 


Open your Bible to John 10. 


Although the good shepherd has a special 
care for his own sheep, he is also concerned 
about the sheep that do not belong to his own 
fold. If he was to see a sheep that did not be- 
long to his own fold in distress or difficulty, he 
would help it. 

Jesus told His listeners that He had other 
sheep that did not belong to the fold. Read 
what He said, in verse 16. 

The Jews had a selfish belief that no one out- 
side the Jewish nation could possibly be saved. 
Jesus wanted to teach them that salvation was 
not only for the Jews but for the Gentiles as 
well. They were His “other sheep.” 

He Himself showed that He cared for the 
other sheep when He gave the water of salva- 
tion to the woman of Samaria and her Samari- 
tan friends. When He healed the son of a Ro- 
man centurion He showed that He cared for 
even the Romans. At one time He went out of 
His way to help a Syrophoenician woman and 
her sick daughter. 

The disciples remembered His words about 
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the other sheep that were to be Cared for after 
the crucifixion, when they began to take the 
gospel to people of every nationality. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
483, pars. 4, 5. 

Tuink! Are you doing your share of going 
out to look for these “other sheep”? 

Pray for those who go to the ends of the 
earth to gather in the sheep to the safety of 
Christ’s fold. 


FRIDAY 


NAME some Old Testament writers who wrote 
of the Messiah as a shepherd. 

NAME one Old Testament passage that de- 
scribed the good shepherd and what he does for 
his sheep. 

NaME some things a good shepherd does for 
his sheep. 

NAME some things Christ does for us. 

NAME some of the things the false shepherd 
does. 

NaME the people Christ refers to as His other 
sheep. 

Review the memory verse. 





The Biggest Watermelon 
From page 19 


booth and helped him lift the large melon. 
Neither of them said a word, the old man nor 
the boy. Each was too deep in his own 
thoughts to talk. 

As they neared the scales David took a 
mighty grip on the melon and muttered to 
his grandfather, “Let me do it alone, 
Grandpa. I can manage. Let go now!” David 
spoke in such a commanding way that grand- 
father released his grip in surprise. Then, 
worried, he watched David stagger on alone 
with the heavy burden. 

David had been watching Mr. Cary’s face. 
The old man looked sad, discouraged, beaten. 
There was no doubt that David’s melon was 
larger than his own! 

Then David’s foot slipped, he wavered, his 
hands loosened their grip ever so briefly, and 
the largest melon at the county fair slipped 
from his grasp and fell to the ground, crash- 
ing and cracking into a hundred green-and- 
scarlet pieces. Gleaming jet-black seeds flew 
everywhere, and David could only look at the 


wreckage at his feet for a soundless instant. 
Then he turned and fled away. 

Grandfather found him out behind the 
swine exhibit an hour later. The boy was 
sitting on the ground, his knees drawn up 
before him, his head buried in his crossed 
arms. 

“That was a mighty fine thing you did, 
David lad,” grandfather said as he gripped 
David's shoulder. 


dent!” 

Grandfather looked at the tear-smeared 
face. “Everybody thought so. Almost every- 
body thought so!” 

Grandfather said gently, “I’ve never been 
so proud of you before, David. If you could 
have seen Mr. Cary’s face when they gave 
him the blue ribbon, it would have eased 
your grief. For him this was the last fair in 
which he would enter a contest, for you, it 
was the first! You have many, many more of 
them ahead of you.” 

David nodded. “I guess that’s what I 
figured. I just couldn’t bear to hurt him at 
the last minute.” 

Grandfather opened his hand. A jet-black 
watermelon seed lay upon the palm. “I saved 
some seeds for you to plant next year. Some- 
times the shadows will come thick and fast, 
David. Tests and trials, disappointment and 
discouragement, can almost break a person’s 
heart. But these things will not bother a 
person for too long if he is true and coura- 
geous and compassionate. Out of one melon 
come hundreds of seeds, each capable of 
multiplying into hundreds of others. So out 
of every good deed planted in a willing 
heart is the possibility of reproducing other 
good deeds. There are going to be some 
mighty fine things grow from what you did 
today, David, better than the biggest water- 
melon that ever won a prize at any county 
fair, by far.” 
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YES = You can earn a real movie or still camera 
the easy LIFE AND HEALTH way. Here's all you 
have to do: Sell the required amount of magazines 
or subscriptions and turn in the full profit, plus 
cost of magazines, to your local Conference Pub- 
lishing Department Secretary, and the camera of 
your choice will be shipped to the address you 
supply. 


No. 77 Brownie Movie Camera: 


Easy to use—only one simple setting of dial; 
economical too—uses low-cost 8 mm. roll film; 
no focusing required, color-coded optical finder, 
accepts Kodak telephoto and wide-angle con- 
verters. Retail $32.50. Requirement: Sell 10 
subscriptions at $5.00 per year or 100 single 
copies at 50 cents each. 


No. 43E Brownie Flash Outfit: 


The handsome, capable “big brother” of the 
famous Brownie Starflash Camera . . . for day 
and night, sun or shade, snaps or slides. Includes 
Brownie Flash 20 Camera, 4 M2 flashbulbs, 2 pen- 
lite batteries, 1 roll of Kodak Verichrome Pan 
620 film, neck strap, instruction booklet. Retail 
$15.35. Requirement: Sell 5 subscriptions at 
$5.00 per year or 50 single copies at 50 cents 
each. 


It will surprise you bow, by using just an bour 
or two each day, through this plan you may own 
one or both of these excellent cameras. Do it now. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 
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PROMOTING FROM JUNIOR DIVISION TO YOUTH DIVISION—2 


Second im a series written especially for Sabbath school superintendents 


How We Promoted in One Large Junior Division 


With 150 teens and pre-teens, I suppose 
the junior division of the Sligo church at 
world headquarters in Takoma Park, may 
well be the largest junior division in North 
America. 

I was leader of it for the past six years. 
When, therefore, I say, “Promote by grade 
and not age,” I do so on the basis of some 
experience. 

For two years prior to becoming leader of 
the Sligo juniors I had been an associate 
leader in the division. And I observed that 
promoting the juniors as soon as they reached 
fourteen was producing restlessness and dis- 
content. 

One of the first things I did after becom- 
ing leader was to announce that no junior 
would be promoted to the youth division 
until after the eighth-grade graduation. But 
I hastened to add that we would not keep 
any eighth-grader in the junior division even 
one week after graduation, but would send 
all of them into the youth division on the 
Sabbath morning immediately following 
their graduation, regardless of age. 

Several eighth-graders were about to turn 
fourteen when I made this announcement. 
Not one of them complained. 


I then set about organizing all the classes 
in the division on the basis of grade. Notice 
how I made grade the big thing, rather than 
age. Age is important at home, but outside 
of home, the grade the child is in at school 
is the greatest single influence affecting his 
activities. 

The fifth-grade girls were divided into 
classes, and the fifth-grade boys into other 
classes; and so on, up through the grades. I 
kept the boys to themselves and the girls to 
themselves, no mixed classes. 

With classes divided by grade, when the 
eighth-graders graduated, their entire classes 
left the division at one time. There was a 
clean break, and we were ready to accept 
the children promoted from the primary 
division as a unit the following week. 
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We did not accomplish this all at once. At 
first it seemed radical to some. And others 
were worried about promoting the eighth- 
graders immediately after graduation (usu- 
ally the first Sabbath in June) instead of 
waiting till the end of the quarter. 

My reply was that the psychological ad- 
vantage would be lost if we waited till the 
first of July. And the June promotion is good 
for three other reasons: First, the group is 
still together the first Sabbath after gradua- 
tion. By the first of July, on the other hand, 
they have scattered, and the promotion, in- 
stead of being a dramatic event, is a very 
sorry thing indeed. 

Second, June promotion is good because 
the class cards can be sent on with the gradu- 
ates. The youth division then has a month to 
integrate its new members before forming 
official classes at the beginning of the next 
quarter. 

Third, June promotion is good because it 
lets the graduates know that when they go 
to camp meeting it is right and proper for 
them to go into the youth division. Other- 
wise, many waver between junior and youth 
and end up going to neither. 

Why does the General Conference Sab- 
bath School Department allow for promo- 
tion at fourteen? Because our leaders are 
wise. They know they are setting policies for 
a worldwide church with more than a million 
members. Exceptions must be allowed for, 
just as Moses allowed for divorce. But di- 
vorce was never God’s best plan. So promo- 
tion by age is not the best Sabbath school 
plan. Read page 13 of Sabbath School Leaflet 
Series—No. 6, The Junior Division: “When 
a junior has completed the eighth grade, he 
should be promoted to the youth’s division.” 

Many other churches besides Sligo are fol- 
lowing the promotion-after-the-eighth-grade 
plan and are pleased with the results. I am 
sure that all our other Sabbath schools that 
have not already adopted it will be similarly 
pleased with the results they will get by 
adopting it. L. M. 








